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THE FAUCES OF THE ROMAN HOUSE. 

BY J. B. GREENOUGH. 

SINCE the discovery and especially since the more careful study 
of the ruins of Pompeii, the Roman house has become pretty well 
understood in all its general features, and the facts are found to agree 
sufficiently well with the description given by Vitruvius. But as to the 
nature and position of the fauces mentioned by that author, there is 
still a difference of opinion. The word in this strict technical sense 
occurs only in one passage in Vitruvius, one in Gellius, and one in 
Macrobius ; but there are some other uses of the word which throw 
light on its meaning. 

The word was at first apparently supposed to refer to the entrance, 
as in Rode's Vitruvius (1800), and Wilkins' Vitruvius (181 2). In 
an edition of Vitruvius of Simon Stratico (1828), it is referred to a 
passage from the atrium to the tablinum and from the alae to the 
atrium, apparently with a wrong idea of the position of these parts 
with reference to each other. Stieglitz, in the Archaeologie der Bau- 
kunst (\%o\) , again refers it to the entrance ; but the same author, in 
Archaeologische Unterhaltungen (1820), changes its position to some 
side passage. He says (p. 123) : "The fauces which are sometimes 
taken as a passage from the atrium into the tablinum, and sometimes 
held to be a space connected with the vestibulum, were without doubt 
near the tablinum, on each side of it, since Vitruvius mentions them 
immediately after it, and determines their size in proportion to it. 
Moreover, he mentions the peristyle immediately after, which was on 
the back part of the building. The fauces cannot be supposed to be 
in the front part of the building, because, according to Vitruvius, in city 
houses one enters the atrium immediately from the front door ; and 
the vestibulum in this case had no place, and so it would be superfluous 
to add still another part. This position of the fauces is clear also from 
the fact that according to the relation of the size (of the atrium) to 
that of the tablinum just so much space remains over alongside of it 
as is required by the fauces. Such passages were necessary," etc. 
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Mazois, Le Palais de Scaure (1822), takes the same view, referring 
to Vitruvius and Gellius as authority. 

Pauly's Encyclopedia refers the fauces to the same two passages. 

Becker's Gallus sets the fauces tentatively (G611, in the Rev. Ed., 
1880, with assurance), in the same position, on one or both sides of 
the tablinum, and leading from the atrium to the peristyle. 

So, also, the last edition of Overbeck's Pompeii, and so, also, Nissen 
and Presuhn, as well as Marquardt in the Privat-Alterthiimer. 

In the Annali delV Istituto, the memoirs of the Archaeological In- 
stitute at Rome, 1859, p. 82, is a paper by one Sergio Ivanoff, which 
takes and maintains the ground that the fauces were at the entrance. 
His reasoning, which depends on an actual observation of the char- 
acter of the entrance and of the side passages referred to, ought to 
have satisfactorily settled the question ; but as the opposite view is 
still propagated as the prevailing one, it seems worth while to re- 
examine the question. 1 

The passage in Vitruvius (Book VI.) bearing on the question is as 
follows : In Section 1 he has treated of positions and exposures ; he 
now treats of proportions. Explaining that effect often requires a 
deviation from the exact normal proportions, he then continues, in 
Section 2 : — 

Igitur statuenda est primum ratio symmetriarum, a qua sumatur 
sine dubitatione commutatio. Deinde explicetur operis futuri loco- 
rum imum spatium Iongitudinis et latitudinis cuius cum semel con- 
stituta merit magnitudo sequatur earn proportionis ad decorem 
apparatio uti non sit considerantibus adspectus eurhythmiae dubius. 
De qua quibus rationibus efficiatur est mihi pronuntiandum, pri- 
mumque de cavis aedium uti fieri debeant dicam. 

"Therefore the symmetrical relations must be determined from 
which the deviation may proceed. Then let the plan in length and 
breadth of the intended work be drawn, the size of which once hav- 
ing been settled may be continued by the details in symmetrical pro- 
portion, as to which I must show by what means it is to be secured ; 
and first I will state how inner courts {cava aedium) ought to be 
built." 



1 Since this article was written (Dec. 1885) Baumeister, Denkm'dler, etc., has 
apparently adopted the view herein set forth, but without any discussion of the 
question. 
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In 3 follows the construction of cava aedium, with the five kinds 
of roof construction. In 4 he continues : — 

Atriorum vero latitudines et longitudines tribus generibus forman- 
tur. Et primum genus distribuitur uti longitudo cum in quinque 
partes divisa fuerit tres partes latitudini dentur, alteram cum in tres 
partes dividatur duae partes latitudini tribuantur, tertium uti latitudo 
in quadrato paribus lateribus describatur inque eo quadrato diagonios 
linea ducatur et quantum spatium habuerit ea linea diagonios tanta 
longitudo atrio detur. Altitudo eorum quanta latitudo fuerit quarta 
dempta sub trabes extollatur reliquo lacunariorum et arcae supra 
trabes ratio habeatur. Alis dextra ac sinistra latitudo cum sit atrii 
longitudo ab triginta pedibus ad pedes quadraginta ex tertia parte 
eius constituatur. Ab quadraginta ad pedes quinquaginta longitudo 
dividatur in partis tres semis, ex his una pars alis detur. Cum 
autem erit longitudo ab quinquaginta pedibus ad sexaginta quarta pars 
longitudinis alis tribuatur. Ab pedibus sexaginta ad octoginta longi- 
tudo dividatur in partis quatuor et dimidiam, ex his una pars fiat 
alarum latitudo. Ab pedibus octoginta ad pedes centum in quinque 
partis divisa longitudo iustam constituent latitudinem alarum. Trabes 
earam liminares ita altae ponantur, ut altitudines latitudinibus sint 
aequales. Tablino si latitudo atrii erit pedum viginti dempta tertia 
eius spatio reliquum tribuatur. Si erit ab pedibus triginta ad quadra- 
ginta ex atrii latitudine tablino dimidium tribuatur. Cum autem ab 
quadraginta ad sexaginta latitudo dividatur in partis quinque ex 
his duae tablino constituantur. Non enim atria minora cum maiori- 
bus easdem possunt habere symmetriarum rationes. . . . Altitudo 
tablini ad trabem adiecta latitudinis octava constituatur. Lacunaria 
eius tertia latitudinis ad altitudinem adiecta extollantur. Fauces 
minoribus atriis e tablini latitudine dempta tertia, maioribus dimidia 
constituantur. Imagines item alte cum suis ornamentis ad latitudi- 
nem alarum sint constitutae. 

Latitudines forum ad altitudinem si Doricae erunt uti Doricae, si 
Ionicae erunt uti Ionicae perficiantur, etc. 

" The length and breadth of atria are constructed in four styles : 
first, length to breadth, as 5:3; second, 3:2; third, V2 : 1, or the 
diagonal to the side of a square. The height should be the breadth 
less \ {quarta dempta') up to the beams in the ceiling or the archi- 
trave, where there are columns. . . . For the alae on the right and 
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left the breadth should be determined when the length of the atrium 
is 30 to 40 feet at \ part of it ; from 40 to 50 feet the length should 
be divided into 3^ parts, and one of these be given to the alae 
{i.e. f). When the length is from 50 to 60 feet, \ part of the length 
should be assigned to the alae. From 60 to 80 feet the length should 
be divided into a,\ parts, and so on. The beams of the alae should 
be placed so high that the height shall be equal to the breadth." 

" The tablinum, if the breadth of the atrium is 20 feet, taking off 
\ of this distance, should have the rest assigned to it. If it is 30 to 
40 feet, \ the breadth of the atrium should be assigned to the tabli- 
num; if from 40 to 60 feet, \ should be given." 

The reason is then given for this sliding scale. Then he continues : 
"The height of the tablinum to the beam should be made with 
\ added to the breadth. Its ceiling should be raised with \ of the 
breadth added to the height. The fauces should be made in smaller 
atria, with \ part taken from the breadth (i.e. § of the tablinum), in 
larger with \. The imagines should be placed with their ornaments 
as high as the breadth of the alae. The width of the doors, in pro- 
portion to their height, should be as Doric, if they are Doric, etc. 
The opening of the compluvium should be left not less than \ nor 
more than \ of the width of the atrium, its length in proportion to the 
length of the atrium." Then peristyles, then various closed rooms. 

The first question is as to the meaning of fauces. I have looked 
up the use of the word in all the passages I could find, and I think 
the history of the word throws some light on the present investiga- 
tion. In the figurative use the notion in a Roman mind was evi- 
dently that of an entrance, just as we use mouth, a hole leading into 
(or out of) something, like os and ostium. Cato uses it of the mouth 
of a limekiln ; Lucretius says it is the word for the Greek Kpar-qp as 
applied to a volcano, fauces perhibemus et ora (VI. 702). 

Ennius, in a passage quoted by Cic. de Div. I. 48, says of the car- 
ceres of the circus "pictis e faucibus." Cicero uses patefactis terrae 
faucibus (N. D. ii. 37) of a supposed opening of the earth, an idea evi- 
dently derived from the bursting out of a volcano. In two other places 
he uses it of positions that command an entrance, as of Corinth, posita 
in angustiis atque faucibus Graeciae ut claustra locorum teneret, and of 
Manlius' force in faucibus Etruriae. As Manlius was at Fasulae and 
Arretium, the idea can only be that he holds the key to Etruria, a 
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use which Sallust follows in Cato's speech on the same subject, but 
more loosely : Catilina cum exercitu faucibus urget, alii (the conspir- 
ators who remained) intra tnoenia, a use like "thundering at the 
gates," though perhaps there may be here a feeling also of catching 
by the throat, as in prehendere faucibus or fauces used figuratively. 
(Cf. Livy XXI. 9.) Two other passages in which Cicero uses the 
word will be referred to hereafter. Caesar uses it twice along with 
portus for the mouth of a harbor ; and this becomes a standing expres- 
sion in other writers, alternating with ostium and os. The author of 
the Bellum Alexandrinum uses it once in the sense of a pass ; but 
the passage plainly shows that it means entrance. Quibus ex castris 
cum locus angustus atque impeditus esset transeundus Pharnaces in 
insidiis pedites, etc., disposuit, magnam autem multitudinem pecoris 
intra eas fauces dissipari iussit paganosque et oppidanos in his locis 
obversari, ut sive amicus Domitius eas angustias transiret nihil de 
insidiis suspicaretur, cum in agris etpecua et homines animadverteret 
versari tanquam amicorum adventu, sive ut in hostium fines veniret 
praeda diripienda milites dissiparentur (B. A. 36). It is to be noticed 
that this is an eastern pass. Virgil uses the word some ten times 
in all, five times of the mouth of the infernal world, and in two of 
these it is coupled with words of entrance. s£n. VI. 273, vestibulum 1 
ante ipsum primisque in faucibus Orci; and Geo. IV. 467, Taenarias 
fauces alta ostia Ditis. In two of them again he has a hint at the 
literal meaning : ^£n. VII. 569, ingens vorago aperit fauces ; and VI. 
241, sese halitus atris faucibus effundens. In Geo. I. 207 he uses 
fauces Abydi of the Dardanelles (Hellespont), which is like fauces 
portus, and became the regular use for such places, as in Lucan 
IV. 594, Threicias fauces; and Plin. N. H. III. 1, faucibus oceani 
(of Gibraltar). 

In Geo. IV. 427 siccis faucibus is used of the fountains of a river, 
with the common Virgilian play, perhaps, on the literal meaning. 
There remain two passages where the use seems to approach the 
later meaning of a pass ; but in one of them, &n. XL 525, the words 
are angustae fauces aditusque maligni, which clearly have the notion 
of an entrance into a larger place, not a pass through some place. 
In the other (same book, 516) Virgil uses biviae fauces alone, but of 



1 Probably vestibulum here means the atrium ; but this makes no difference. 
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the same place ; and this passage by itself would hardly seem to 
mean anything different from the other. In Ciris, 463, the words 
are deserit angustis inclusam faucibus Isthmum, which may be com- 
pared with Cicero's use, where the idea of entrance, as we saw, was 
clear. 

Nonius quotes from Accius (fr. X. Ribbeck) : in salti faucibus (cf. 
examples from Livy below). 

The use of the word by Livy is peculiar. In what remains of the 
earlier books the word does not occur in this sense of pass, even in 
the description of the Caudine Forks, where we should expect it. 
In fact, nowhere is a pass in Italy so called, if we exclude the cases 
in Virgil, above mentioned. In IX. 2, describing the Caudine Forks, 
Livy says : sed ita natus locus est, saltus duo alti, angusti silvosique 
sunt, montibus circa perpetuis inter se iuncti. Iacet inter eos satis 
patens clausus in medio campus, per quern medium iter est. Sed 
antequam venias ad eum intrandae primae angustiae sunt et aut 
eadem qua te insinuaveris retro via repetenda aut per alium saltum, 
etc. Then afterwards, ad alias angustias. So in VII. 39, saltu an- 
gusto. In X. 1 he uses fauces of the mouth of a cave. 

In Book XXI. 23 occurs the first use of the word for a pass : 
fauces quae Hispanias Galliis iungunt ; and again, XXI. 30, fauces 
pervias esse, of the Alps ; and XXI. 38, fauces saltus. It does not 
occur again for a long time in this sense, i.e. alone ; but in XXII. 4 
we have ipsas fauces saltus, and similar phrases often afterwards, and 
in XXVI. 25 fauces Thessaliae, used of Thermopylae. After this we 
have it used constantly of Greek and Eastern passes, but not of Italian. 

From the XXII. book on, Livy uses saltus in this sense 64 times, 
fauces 29 times, augustiae 22 times. 

In only a small proportion of the 29 cases is fauces used alone, 
distinctly, as a pass. In 1 1 places fauces saltus is used, or some other 
phrase indicating that fauces is the entrance, saltus the pass itself; 
such as, XXII. 15, saltus qui in artas coactus fauces imminet mari 
(at Terracina) ; XXXXII. 54, fauces . . . qua Tempe adeunt; XXXXII. 
67, ante ipsa Tempe in faucibus situm Macedoniae. In six places it 
is used of an isthmus, apparently a regular use. (Cf. Cicero's use, 
above cited.) In five other places it is used like faucibus Etruriae 
in Cicero. Thus there are only seven places where it seems to be 
used like saltus, and some of these approach the narrower meaning. 
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It would seem as if this use of the word were derived from the 
Greek wvXca, which is used of precisely these same places. Espe- 
cially does this appear from XXXII. 5, quae ad Antigoneam fauces 
sunt (stena vocant Graeci) . Unless he had some such notion in his 
mind, Livy would naturally use angustiae, as he does in the earlier 
books, and of all Italian passes except where he uses saltus. Cf. 
XXXVI., intra portas loci eius (of Thermopylae). 

Q. Curtius uses the word of precisely these passes in Cilicia, which 
are called 7rvAai; as in III. 8, 19, Alexander ad fauces quibus Syria 
aditur, et Dareus ad eum locum quem Amanicas pylas vocant. Cf. 
Xen. Anab. I. 4. 4, 7rvAai T»}s KiAiKtas Kai T»}s Svptas. 

Pliny the Elder uses it about 20 times, in all the senses, but not 
of any Italian place. So, also, Lucan ; and the use becomes gen- 
eral. But I have not been able to find any use of it for Italian 
places, except in fauces saltus and similar phrases, above referred to. 

The two passages from Cicero which I have left untouched are 
those in which he speaks of faucibus macelli. We do not know the 
construction of this market, but we know that it was a building ; and, 
for such a purpose, it must have had a large open court in the centre, 
and was, no doubt, surrounded by shops opening out (or by shops 
opening in), like the so-called Augusteum, at Pompeii, which has 
been by many supposed to have been a market, though the internal 
arrangements make that doubtful. This building has two passages 
into it, somewhat like the entrance to the Music Hall in Boston, 
though not so long. This is doubtless what is meant by Cicero. 
Thus we have two passages in Virgil which clearly refer to an 
entrance to a house, and two in Cicero which probably do, as 
well as one in Gellius (see later), and then the general notion 
of the word, which was clearly that of an entrance, and continued 
to be so, even after the word had come to be used for a pass. As 
in Vitruvius' description, the word must be used to denote the ordi- 
nary, though apparently not the literary, name of the place referred 
to (on account of the nature of his book), it seems almost certain 
that he uses it with the old meaning of an entrance into one place, 
rather than a passage between two. 

The passage in Gell. XVI. 5 is directly on the point, being a com- 
ment on Virg. VI. 2 73, but is, unfortunately, somewhat obscure, on 
account of his uncertainty as to the meaning of vestibulum : — 
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" Non enim vestibulum priorem partem domus infernae esse dicit 
quod obrepere potest tanquam si ita dicatur, sed loca duo demonstrat 
extra Orci fores, vestibulum et fauces, ex quibus vestibulum appellat 
ante ipsam quasi domum et ante ipsa Orci penetralia, fauces autem 
vocat iter angustum per quod ad vestibulum adiretur." 

Here all we are sure of is that Gellius understood the fauces to be 
in front. If, as is most probable, Virgil or Gellius confounds the 
atrium and vestibulum, this would show that they are the very 
passage I am speaking of, namely, that from the front door into 
the atrium. 

Macrobius {Saturn. VI. 8), discussing the same passage, has the 
same difficulty in reference to vestibulum. Though he decides for 
the old meaning of vestibulum, — the space in front of the door, and 
not the atrium, — yet, apparently deceived by the later identification 
of vestibulum with atrium, he says : fauces autem iter angustum est 
per quod ad vestibulum de via flectitur. This definition gives no 
trustworthy clue to the meaning ; but it is evident that Macrobius 
has no idea of an inner passage. 

We may add to these cases the definition given by Isidore, 
Origg. XIV. 826 : Fauces sunt angustiorum locorum aditus inter 
duos monies loca angusta et pervia, dicta a faucium similitudine 
quasi foces. 

Now let us apply the words of Vitruvius to the actual Roman house 
as it appears at Pompeii. He starts with the proportions of the 
interior — one architectural feature. The length, breadth, and height 
of the atrium are given (the central part as it appears in the plan, 
page 11); then the right and left appendages, which are never closed, 
but form a part of the architectural feature in question ; then the 
tablinum, which stands in the same relation at the back ; then the 
fauces. The only part that stands in the same relation is the passage 
at the front, which never has a door, and which being directly oppo- 
site the tablinum — the pendent to it, as it were — may naturally take 
its proportions from that. Then the doors (i.e. of closed passages, 
etc.) are described ; then the opening in the roof. It must be re- 
membered that all of these parts are visible to a person standing 
either at the outer or inner end of the atrium, and no others are. 
All the side passages have, in the Pompeiian houses, thresholds and 
marks of doors, and must have been closed, so that these rooms 
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could not have formed a part of the atrium considered, as Vitruvius 
evidently is considering it, as an architectural member. 

It seems impossible to regard the fauces as anything else but the 
front passage — just what it ought to be with the other meanings of 
the word as given above. 

The only reasons assigned for taking it as the passage or passages 
at the side are that Vitruvius mentions it next after the tablinum; 
but, as we have shown, he takes first the centre, then the two side 
appendages; and as he must then take one end or the other, he 
naturally begins at the most imposing end, — the show part of the 
house, — the tablinum, and then takes the opposite end, the fauces. 
A feeble support of the side-passage view is drawn from the fact that 
Vitruvius says that one enters the atrium in city houses immediately 
from the start. His words are : " in urbe atria proxima ianuis 
solent esse, ruri autem pseudourbanis statim peristylia deinde tunc 
atria habentia circum porticus," etc. It is obvious that he is only 
speaking of the two architectural members or courts in general, and 
not of the details of either. If it means that there is no passage 
to the atrium, then he must also mean that there is no passage to 
the next court, for he says, deinde tunc atria, without mentioning any 
passage. 

One argument for the side passage is drawn from the supposed 
fact that Vitruvius mentions the peristyle immediately after the fauces. 
But this is not the case. He speaks of the imagines, the doors, and 
the compluvium first, thus going round the atrium again, showing that 
he takes his stand in the space and describes the features of the atrium 
as seen from that point. 

One argument is drawn from the idea that Vitruvius gives the pro- 
portions in such a way as to have the side passages, in case there are 
two, exactly make up the size of the atrium. In the first place, this 
is of no account ; because the remainder of that end of the house 
(see Plan) does not have any relation to the atrium, properly so 
called, for the rooms at that end include also all the space occupied 
at the side of the atrium proper by the alae, or the cubicula and 
other closed rooms. 

Then, again, it is not true. Thus : Tablinum is f , \, or £ of 
atrium; fauces, $ or £ of tablinum. Then with the largest tabli- 
num and larger fauces we shall have ; tablinum, f of atrium + (f of 
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tablinum, i.e. £ of f ) + $ = \°- of atrium, or, with two passages, 
| + 1. = J^ of atrium; with the smaller fauces, £ + \ (\ of £ ) = i,* 
or, with two passages, f + £ = f of atrium. With the smallest /te£- 
linum and larger fauces, tablinum, \ of atrium + (£ of tablinum, i.e. 
£ of |) + £ = £, or, with two passages, ^ + f = \ of atrium. With 
the smallest tablinum and smaller fauces, \ + £ = f of atrium, or, 
with two passages, £ + £=i.* With the medium tablinum and 
larger fauces, fof «/>-/«»* +(£ off) = f of atrium. With the medium 
tablinum and smaller fauces, | + (^of |)^ = |of atrium, or £ + £ 
= ■$■ of atrium. So that it is in only two cases (marked with a star), 
and those upon different suppositions in regard to the existence of 
one or two passages, that the reckoning corresponds ; while upon our 
supposition the two corner rooms, either with or without a passage 
cut off, being independent of the atrium, as are the front rooms, or 
shops, may take up the whole breadth of the house. 

According to Vitruvius, the fauces should be £ or f of the tablinum. 
Now I have measured these passages in the plans of about forty Pom- 
peian houses, drawn to scale in Overbeck, Presuhn, and the Giornale 
dei Scavi, with the following results : — 

The front passage averages -fa of the tablinum in width ; the side 
passage, when present, averages only T 3 T . 

In detail : The front passage measures, in 3, -fa of the tablinum; 
in 14, \; in 12, above \; in 4, below |; in 1, none; in 4, above \ 
where no measure of side passage is attainable. The side passage 
measures in 2, \ of tablinum; in 8, above \; in 15, below \; in 9, 
none ; in the remainder, no dimension of side passages is given. 

Thus it appears that in hardly any case does the side passage come 
anywhere near the prescribed size, but, in very many cases, is entirely 
wanting, — its place being supplied by a room opening both ways, or 
not supplied at all, — while the front passage corresponds as nearly 
as could be expected to Vitruvius' statement, and is, in fact, not want- 
ing in more than half-a-dozen houses in Pompeii. Further, if we 
compare the proportions given by "Vitruvius with the existing houses, 
it is still more clear that the fauces is the front passage. 

Appended is a plan of the " House of the Surgeon," drawn to scale 
after Overbeck, on which is superposed, in dotted lines, the propor- 
tions for a house of that size as given by Vitruvius. 

To sum up : First, the word fauces naturally means entrance. 
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Second, Vitruvius' description has nothing else to refer to except 
the front passage, as this is always open, corresponding in this 
respect to the alae and tablinum ; while the others are always 
closed, and so cannot form a part of the architectural feature 
which Vitruvius is considering. Third, the actual houses show 
the front passage agreeing with his description; while the other is 
often wanting, and, when present, never corresponds to Vitruvius' 
description. 



